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AN INTRODUCTORY ACCOUNT 
OF THE ORIGIN AND OBJECT OF 
THE TREATISES & OF CELLINI’S 
POSITION AS CRAFTSMAN AND 
AUTHOR. 

T HIS translation is intended for the workshop ;& to bring home 
to English craftsmen, & more particularly to my colleagues and 
pupils at Essex House, the methods and practice of the Gold- 
smith of the Renaissance. It is with this end in view that the work has 
been undertaken, and I am in hopes that the knowledge of this may in- 
duce my critics to give it a kindlier reading, aware as I am of its many 
shortcomings. 

T o the translator of the treatises two things are necessary, Italian scholar- 
ship and a thorough knowledge of workshop technicalities; these two 
qualities are difficult — perhaps impossible — to combine, and I am con- 
scious of grave deficiencies in both, but more especially in the former. 
My endeavour has been to follow the lead set me by John Addington 
Symonds and to make this first English translation of the treatises serve, 
if but in some far-off measure, as a continuation volume to his master- 
ly translation of the Autobiography. I have in many cases, therefore, 
adopted his manner of handling the subject, but inasmuch as the more 
technical and less directly personal matter with which the treatises deal, 
demands a somewhat different treatment, I have sought to retain what 
I would call the workshop vernacular, without at the same time sacri- 
ficing the archaism of the old Italian dialect. 

Cellini’s graphic touch, which gives their manifold brilliancy to the vary- 
ing passages of that wonderful autobiography, is equally evident in the 
treatises. But this very vividness increases the translator’s difficulty. The 
book is full of amusing workshop pictures and anecdotes; but it is always 
a workshop book. Cellini sees each process before him as he describes it, 
we, however, only hear the description, we do not see the process, hence 
it is often to the expert metal worker alone that some of the more com- 
plex technical narrations appeal, while the translator is as frequently in 
doubt as to whether he has realised the picture the authorsoughttodraw. 
If, in my English rendering of some of these pictures, I have gone astray, 
I trust that my errors may be pointed out by those who are better able to 
follow the author’s meaning. 
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Apology is perhaps scarcely necessary for what will often appear to be 
loose or ungrammatical English; this may be an offence to the stylist or 
the pedant, & it certainly at first sight jars in what purports to be a scienti- 
fic text book. It would have been perfectly easy for me to cut out the im- 
proper stories, trim up the phrases and give precision, accuracy, and even 
grammar to certain of the sentences, but this would not have been Cellini. 
We have him not writing, but rapidly & with a delightful forgetfulness 
and confusion, talking his treatises to a scribe, and then omitting to re- 
vise them; it is the spirit, therefore, of the spoken word, not the careful 
writing, that I have sought to render. 

Another difficulty hampers the translator : the absence of any living 
workshop tradition upon which to fall back when his subject becomes 
too technical. In our day of the subdivision of labour the study of the 
'Eight branches of the glorious Art of Goldsmithing ’ as it was in Benvenuto’s 
time is a thing of the past. Except in a few instances where workshops are 
conducted with the enthusiasm of the artist rather than with the itching 
fingers of the tradesman, there is no such thing as an all round grasp of 
the Art such as Cellini postulates. To the tradesman, the sculptor’s ghost, 
the working jeweller, whether of Birmingham, Bond Street, or Clerken- 
well, in the thousand and one gimcrack shops where they sell * merry- 
thought brooches,’ & ‘ our latest stock of Christmas presents,’ the glori- 
ous Art of Goldsmithing has no meaning, or rather is a thing not of eight 
branches but of a hundred subdivisions, fanned into existence by a hun- 
dred callous machines, and workshop tradition has been destroyed by 
‘the Trade.’ For the same reason the circle of readers will be small. To 
those of us who in recent years have been seeking to lift the art of the 
goldsmith out of the slough of industrial despond, to show once more 
what the human hand and fancy can create, and to relegate, without re- 
pudiating it, the machine to its right place in relation to human endea- 
vour,all this manifold production of rubbishy trinkets, useless ornaments, 
and things made for ‘ the Market,’ is stupid and wasteful, and makes for 
the destruction not the ennobling or beautifying of life. 

But though small, the circle of my readers will be an earnest one. To 
such as are setting the standard of modern Art and Craft, to those who 
are fighting the trade, and seeking to relate the creations of their hands 
to their reasons for existence in life, this book of the aspirations & tradi- 
tions of the old Italian will have some value. Fortunately their number is 
increasing, not only in England, but in Europe & in the United States. In 
the workshops of men like Frampton, Alfred Gilbert, Simmons, Fisher, 
Nelson Dawson ; among the artists of Glasgow & Birmingham, or among 
the keener creative spirits in New York, whom I have found ready to 



welcome every genuine inspiration of the hand, will the real readers be 
found. 

It is perhaps not my province as a translator to criticise the artistic merit 
of Cellini’s work, but as my hope in placing his treatises before English 
craftsmen is to familiarise them with his methods, I may perhaps be al- 
lowed to give a few words of warning. We must not take Cellini at his 
own valuation, and we must remember that he did not draw that subtle 
distinction between designer and executant that we nowadays are wont 
to do. The fact that every aesthetic criticism is inevitably biased by the 
style of its period must be taken into account by the student, if such criti- 
cisms as I myself, speaking as an artist, should venture to make, are to 
be of value to him. To Cellini’s best-known critics this applies in equal 
measure. Vasari, Delaborde, Milanesi, Brinckman, Symonds, have each 
had their point of view so to speak. To some, like Vasari, it has been col- 
oured by what the Germans call ‘die Voll-Renaissance,’ of which Cel- 
lini in the art of goldsmithing was undoubtedly the central figure. To 
others, like Delaborde, it was influenced by the Romantic Reaction of 
the early Nineteenth Century, and to them his work was ‘an exploded 
myth.’ Criticised from the modern point of view — the point of view that 
distinguishes between goldsmith and sculptor, between craftsman & de- 
signer — we cannot rank him among the highest. There is a want of feel- 
ing for proportion in such work as we have ofhis,&the whole is marred 
by the overcrowded detail, often very exquisite in itself, of the parts; the 
craftsman indeed invariably overpowers the artist. Above all there is a 
want of spirituality in all his more important work, a want of refinement of 
soul, if one might so term it — a vulgarity. There is none of the ’« njdeia of 
Donatello, the graciousness of Ghiberti or Duccio, the mingled strength 
and sweetness ofVerocchio, the simple grandeur of Pisanello. Michael 
Angelo’s manner perhaps wecan trace, but of his inspiration and his self- 
control there is none. 

If we take Cellini from the point of view he would himself have wished 
us to criticise him, he challenges us first as a sculptor & a designer of the 
figure. In this sphere, however, he falls far short of the standard he calls 
upon us to judge him by. Affected & uneven and imperfect in handling 
is his work when set beside that of earlier masters. Attenuated as we see 
in the nymph of Fontainebleau, thick & exaggerated as in the Perseus at 
Florence, leaden and stiff as in the Neptune and Cybele of the salt, there 
is about his figures always something manque , they seem indeed to have 
in them the effort of a decaying school. 

Much the same criticism applies to his work as a medalist. There is an 
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absence of reserve & the fine feeling for his limitations which puts him to 
my mind far beneath Sperandio, Marende, Francia, or other of the great 
Cinquecento medalists, and it needs no artist to point to the superiority 
of the Greek coins with which with redoubtable modesty he compares 
his own. 

To estimate his position as a jeweller is all but impossible, as there is not 
one jewel remaining that can be authenticated as his. If, however, we 
may be allowed to gauge his position as an artist from such pieces as are 
attributed to him in the Rothschild, Vienna, Paris, & Chantilly Collec- 
tions, and of which I give some specimens on pages 22 and 24, 1 should 
be inclined to place him on an equal footingwithanyof the great masters 
of the early Renaissance or the Middle Ages in any country. The reasons 
of this are not far to seek. Jewellery is, before all others, an art of limitations. 
An artist cannot but put less of himself into a gem than into a statue, he is 
necessarily more cabined. Further, Cellini made most of his jewellery as 
a young man in Florence & Rome, when the traditions of the Florentine 
workshop which reared Brunelleschi, Donatello,Ghiberti, were still fresh 
upon him, & before he had as yet attempted the impossible task of trans- 
lating the gusto grando of Michael Angelo into minor craftsmanship. Sub- 
ject to the disproving of the attributions, I give therefore to Cellini as a 
jeweller an equal place with the artists of Greece and Japan, with those 
of Spain, England and Germany in the Middle Ages & the Renaissance, 
whose works are known to us; but as medalist, goldsmith and sculptor, I 
would place him on a much lower footing. My whole criticism might 
be summed up briefly thus : he was a very first-rate craftsman, but a very 
second-rate artist. 

The Autobiography and the Treatises of Cellini must be read together, 
they tail into one another, the former gives the life of the man, the second 
the methods of the craftsman; both alike bring out the writer’s strong 
personality. A few words are needed as to their bearing upon one an- 
other, and the original of the present translation. 

Both the ‘Vita’ & the ‘Trattati’ were dictated by Cellini to amanuenses; 
&, feeling their stylistic imperfections, he offered both, after their com- 
pletion, to literary friends to polish and refine before publication. The 
‘Vita’ he sent to the great historian Benedetto Varchi,whohad the good 
taste and the wisdom to leave the MS. as it was, saying that he preferred 
it in its rough & unpolished condition; the latter was placed in less tact- 
ful hands,* & Gherardo Spini, a literateur-f* of the Florentine Academy, 

*Plon , 1 1 7. 

•f 'See Milanesi. ‘ I. Trattati ,’ &c., novamente tries si a lie stampe , &c. 
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